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Peer modeling as a non-punitive disciplinary 
technique was examined in two studies assessing its effectiveness in 
increasing self-control of young children in the absence of an 
authority figure. The first study investigated the effect of 
observing the rule-following behavior of a peer model on the 
observing ci^ild's subsequent self-control. Preschool and 2nd and 3rd 
graders, individually exposed to a televised peer model shown 
resisting the temptation to play with prohibited toySf were found 
more lik*^ly to follow the rules than were subject$^ exposed to a' 
control film on television that depicted no role-following model. A 
week later the children were again left with the prohibited toys. 
Although they were not :reminded not to play with the toys nor 
re-exposed to the model, . experimental boys were- much less likely not 
to touch the toys than were boys in the control group. The second 
study investigated the effect of having a young child serve as a 
rule-following model for other children on the model"s own subsequent 
role-following* First and 2nd grade boys who believed they were to 
serve as televised models for other children violated rules to a 
significantly lesser degree than did those who did not expect to 
serve as models. It is cautioned that this sort of peer modeling has 
not been shown to be effective with all children. Disadvantaged 
children, for example, were not influenced by the experiences in the 
second study, (Author/BF) 
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Tne effectiveness of punishmant as a means to induce, rule- 
following and self-contrcl in young children has long been assumed. 
Certainly, such a conclusion s.^iiem.s v/arranted for, in daily interact- 
ions, v'ich children y parents and teachers note that scolding, 
spanking and assorted other verbally or physically punitive techniques 
often produce inu:iediately apparent changes in the child's behavior. 
A normal child who is spanked when detected playing v/ith matche r v/ill 
probably not engage in' such benavic^r again v/hen the punishing agent 
is present. The effectiveness of any disciplinary tactic must be 
measured, in part, by the influence of the tactic at the time of its 
administration. nov;ever, the true test of any disciplinary technique 
is v/hetlier it influe::CJ3 t'lc child's behavior after its administra- 
tion and v;aen the ciiild is not under the supervision of the punishing 
agent . 

Recent recearcr. in child p.^^ychology has found that, in general, 
v/hile verbal or'pliysical punishment do cai.se the child to be a 
better rul^^-f ollov/er \/hcn in the presence of the punishing agent, 
the child 13 not alvays lik.^ly to 'ZAoi^j continued self-control v/hen 
the aqent is absent. There is a body of evidence v/hich even suggests 
that punishment can lead to levels of deviant behavior above the pre- 
punishmsiit level u-hen punlr/nmont is the primary tactic used in 
disciplining the child (e.g., ;:oiionnr:.T-cj and Sperrv, 19^1)- Further, 
the punished child is lilcely to . exhibit increases in his general 
aggression level , his rosentm.ent of tlie punish tag agent and his 
alienation frora that agent after such a disciplinary encounter — 
reactions . that reduce further the potential effect of the disciplinary 
agent ( ParJce , 1972 ) . \ Jhile the provision of reasons or rationales 
for rule-f ollov;ing h^.s been shov;n to increase the liklihoodN^f con- 
tinued self-control in young children follov:ing punishment (e.g., 
Parke , 1969 ) , clearly , alternative , non-punitive -techniques of 



increasing the child's self-control must be developed and their 
effectiveness assessed in the most objective manner possible. 

Tv;o recent research efforts have sought to assess the effect 
of the disciplinary technique of peer modeling on the self-control 
displayed by young children wh^n no authority figure is present. 

la the first study, executed in collaboration v/ith Dr. Ross 
Parke of the University of Illinois and Dr. Sti:;ven Yus^en of ' the ' 
University of Wisconsin, tlie effect of observing the rule-f ollov;ing 
behavior of a peer model, on the observing child's subsequent self- 
control \va3 assessed. Proscnool and c.,econd- and third-grade boys 
from middle class homes vrhc v/ere individually exposed to a televised 
peer model resisting the femptatdon to play v/i.th attractive, but 
prohibited toys v/ere far m.cre likely to follov; the rule durir.g a 
period of isolation after viewing the model than v/ere boys exposed 
to a contfoL film on telGvisioh that depicted no rule-f oliov/ing 
model, even though all of the children had been told not to touch 
the roys. To as'sfess the potential long-term effect of this brief 
viewing experience, each child v;a3 again le-ft v;ith the prohibited 
toys one v;eek after seeing the moClel. They v/ere not reminded of the 
rule againint toy touching nor v/ere they re-exposed to the model. 
It v/as found that, although tne overall level of toy touching 
increased slightly-, those boys v/ho sav/ the rule-following model were 
still much less likely to touch the toys v/hen alone than v/ere boys 
;;hf did not see the r|cJel. 

The- results of the first study (Toner, Parke, & Yussen, 1977) 
clearly demonstrated the efficacy of the use of the peer model in 
promoting long-lasting self-control in young children. Extrapolatin 
from other research on .imitation with children, it is likely that 
rule-following adult models can serve the same purpose as the rule- 
following- peer of this study. In the classroom and in the home, 
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exposing a child to peers and teachers/parents whc follow rules can 
increase rule-f ollowina in c:)ildrp.r. The ^irst f=?tndv b\^o provided 
the following- information regarding this technique of exposing child- 
ren to rul^-f ollov;ing models s 

(a>- i^oungar children are more susceptible to the influence 
•of the models than older children;" 

(b) highlighting the behavior of the model by letting the 
observing child act out the -behavior of the model dur- 
ing exposure greatly increases the liklihood that 
younger children will learn from the model, and 

(c) exposure to a self ^controlling model who follows rules 
of his/har o\vn volition is far more effective in pro- 

• moting Ipng-lasting self-control in younger children 
than exposure to a model who -simply follows rules out 
of obedience to a supervising authority figure. 

As an adjunct tc tne first study, a recent research effort 
GxocuLou in n-.l l ahn-.- rio.: wi th r;s. Laura T-.oore of the Univexsity of 
North Carolina at Charlotte and P;:inoT^ Kiru^nr- the auivr^^rsi ty 

of Minnesota, investigated the effect of having a young child serve 
as a rule-follov/ing niodol for other children on the model's own 
subsequent rulG-followiruj . First- and second-grade boys from middle 
class homes were assigned to -one of three types of experiences. One 
experience involved informing each child tha't he was going to serve 
as a model of i/ale-f ollowing behavior for children at another school, 
A portable television camera would suppc 3edly ^convey the child *s 
iniage to the other children , while he resisted the temptation to 
touch a set of attractive, but prohibited toys. The camera was turned 
on and eac': 'child assigned to this experience dem.onstrated rule- 
following behavior. Following t-his experience, each child was 
observed v/hile alone v/ith tne t ys to determine how much rule-follo- 
wing he himself v:ould exhibit. 5 boys assigned to the second 
experience were told that they vere to serve as medals of rule- 
follo^^ina for ot-ho>. oi^iiUicia duc, through not fault of their own, 
«iiey were unable to actually serve as models. Each child in this 
cqndition was then left v/ith the tp/s and observed. Boys in a third 



group were individually iefc \/ith the toys without any mention of 
serving as a model for others. Even though all of the boys v;erG told, 
not to touch the toys, boyn i;ho were told that they v;ould serve as 
models of rule-f ollowing for others touched the toys half as much 
when alone as did boys not told that they would serve as models, 
:-lerely informing the child that he v/as to be a moJel or good behavior 
was sufficient to reduce his deviation from the prohibition. Further/ 
boys v7ho actually served as models of rule-following touched the toys 
about one- tenth as much as did 'boys v?ho vjere not told that they vrauld 
serve as n^od^jl.3. 

The results of cha ^-.iicond study (Toner, Iloore , & Kidder, 1976) 
demonstr iited the efficacy of having the child serve as a model of 
rule -f ollo-.;ing b^^ihaviox* for other children on increasing the model *s 
own self-control. Iio^/:ever, it was found that this effect was limited 
to middle class children. The entire study v/as re-executed \7ith 
disadvantaged children and there was no significant difference be- 
tween boys in the t::ree experimental conditions v;ith this O.e, 
• • ti'c. ::,-c'i- i . J - •cir.tr .t. : that there are rxon-punitive- 

dis.ci')lir.ar^' t:jc:ini-^;u:- Lhr.t can incro-a s - If -c:o:-- Lrol i:\ c!":il ren, 
I'ic first study dciv.cns trated the potential benefit to children of 
watching rule-follov;ing models. The second study demonstrated the 
pccential benefit to children of serving as rule-f ollov/ing models • 
Since the technique advocated herein dees not involve punishment at 
cill when properly adniinistered , it may avoid some, of the undersirable 
side effects associated v/ith punishment, such as increases in the 
child's aggression, resentment, and alienation « Yet, this conclusion 
must include a note of caution. Tiie peer modeling technique has yet 
to be shown to be effective wich all children. Disadvantaged child- 
ren/ for example, were not influenced by the experiences in the secon^i 
study. ' Therefore, the technique of peer modeling should not ^ 
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necessarily be considered as the best alternative to punishment for 
all children. Disadvantaged children, whose disciplinary history 
is often largely one of unelaborated punishment from authority 
figures (Hess & Shipman, 1967) cannot alv/ays be expected to respond 
to the sub|tleties of peer modeling. It is proper to conclude that 
peer modeling can v/ork quite v;ell for children, Ilov/ever, LIlq child- 
yen must be prepared to learn from the peer model. In the final 
analysis, the use of this disciplinary technique, as v/ith any tech- 
nique, pujst be adapted to the needs and capabilities of the individ- 
ual cftild in order to maximize its effectiveness in promoting 
lasting self-control in the child. 
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